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ASCENSION DAY, 1958 


The Feast of the Ascension is part 
and parcel of the Easter season. It is 
the day that climaxes our Lord’s tri- 
umph, the day that commemorates the 
fullness of His exaltation. But as the 
Easter season is the time of preparation 
for Pentecost, so Ascension Day is 
closely bound up with our celebration 
of that great feast. For this is the day 
of the promise of “another Comforter’’, 
the beginning of the “Apostles’ Fast’’ 
in which the little flock ‘‘devoted them- 
selves with one accord to prayer.” 

Ascension Day and the nine days that 
follow deserve devout observance in the 
Church. The Liturgy of the Day is a 
glorious one, and ought to be cele- 
brated in a manner hardly less festive 
than those of the three major feasts. But 
immediately there is a contrast. The 
“Week of Expectation” is a time of 
quietness, contemplation. It is a good 
time for retreats, preaching missions, 
special prayer services. 

Blessed John Gerhard sets the key- 
note in his meditation printed in this 
issue of UNA SANCTA: “O blessed 
Lord Jesus, draw our hearts after Thee 

’ Let Ascension Day remind us 
where He has ascended; let its season 
be a time in which He can shape our 
lives according to His pattern. 


. 


WELCOME TO THE 
SERVICE BOOK! 


UNA SANCTA’s welcome to the 
Service Book and Hymnal continues in 
this issue with a “first impressions’ re- 
view of the new book by our managing 
editor, and an article on the music of 
the liturgy, written by Regina H. Fry- 
xell. Although not a member of the 
Joint Commission on the Liturgy, Mrs. 
Fryxell has made a contribution to the 
liturgical music of the Church for 


which we must be deeply grateful. 
Called upon in the early years of its 
work, to assist the Commission in the 
preparation of manuscripts, Mrs. Fryx- 
ell actually did most of the work in ad- 
apting the continental liturgical music 
which forms the bulk of the Second 
Setting. 

We asked her for comments on her 
work, and she answered in such a de- 
lightful way that we must share them 
with you.—"‘It has puzzled me all the 
while—since 1949 or '50, when I was 
first enlisted—that such an important 
task should be given a mete housewife. 
a that is because we are accus- 
tomed to scrutinizing the old, noticing 
the spots that are worn thread-bare, out- 
grown, or ill-fitting in garments; and 
of necessity we often have to cut up old 
clothes and piece them together again 
to fashion something up-to-date and 
usable. At any rate, as you will see 
from the music of Setting II, I have 
tried to save some of the precious heir- 
looms in our treasury of music for the 
Church. I only hope that acquaintance 
with some of these valuables will lead 
to a yearning for more — indeed, to 
know them is to Jove them. And let us 
hope that by the time the next revision 
is contemplated, there will be giants in 
the field of church music to do the 
work.” (That last sentence is rather too 
modest, as this editor looks at it.) 
“Really, the work on music for the 
liturgy was one of the most fascinating, 
completely engrossing and exciting proj- 
ects ever to come my way. I shall al- 
ways be unspeakably grateful for this 
undeserved experience.” 

Mrs. Fryxell is the wife of the pro- 
fessor of geology at Augustana College, 
the mother of three sons, the daughter 
of a pastor and church organist. She 
writes that all of these have in one way 
or another helped her in the work on 
the liturgical music. We are proud to 
welcome Mrs. Fryxell to the pages of 
UNA SANCTA, and to express the 
thanks of the Church for a splendid ac- 
complishment. 








THE ALTAR GUILD 


With this issue, we begin a new feat- 
ure which will appear regularly in UNA 
SANCTA, a column devoted to the 
work of altar guilds. While this is 
primarily a theological magazine, we 
do not want to neglect the practical, as 
long as it is based on sound theology. 
Further, we want our lay people to un- 
derstand that UNA SANCTA and its 
message is also for them. So, in answer 
to many requests, we install an altar 
guild department. 

We are particularly fortunate that 
the regular editor of this new de- 
partment will be the Rev. G. Martin 
Ruoss, well-known for his ‘Altar 
Guild Work Book” and “The Acolyte”. 
We hope you altar guild members 
among our subscribers will pass the 
good word on to your friends, that 
UNA SANCTA may reach an even 
wider circle of readers. 
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““SEMINARIAN” SCORES AGAIN 


For several years now we've found 
the “Seminarian’”, which bills itself as 
‘a student journal of theological opin- 
ion and discussion”, a high readable 


‘ 


publication. It’s production of a stu- 
dent staff at Concordia Seminary, St. 
Louis. 

The March, 1958 issue deserves 
special commendation. Its theme is: 
Church at Worship. It includes articles 
by names familiar to UNA SANCTA 
readers — including Berthold von 
Schenk, Arthur Carl Piepkorn, Arthur 
Carl Kreinheder, as well as a number 
of fine pieces by seminary students— 


including such topics as ‘““Why I Make | 


the Sign of the Cross’, “Revolution in 
Protestant Worship”, “How to Make 
Private Confession’’, ‘The Royal Priest- 
hood’, “How to Make the Liturgy 
Meaningful’. There’s even an article 
on athletics, based on the text, “Present 
your bodies a living sacrifice. . . .” 

If the approach to the Church’s wor. 
ship life indicated in this issue is typi- 
cal of the student body of Concordia, 
we rejoice! It bodes a future for the 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
which will contrast most favorably with 
the “St. Paul resolutions’ which were 
criticized editorially in UNA SANCTA 
a couple of years ago. We hope the 
“Seminarian” will continue to promote 
responsible scholarship and good church. 
manship on the campus of “the largest 
Lutheran Seminary in the world.” 
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“When in the grace of God we come to join in the eternal anthems of 
praise before the throne of the Lamb we will not come as strangers or 
ignorant altogether of the worship of the people of God. For we may then 
recall those earthly Sabbath days when in the fellowship of the congrega- 


tion we went to the house of God to give thanks, to pray, to hear His 
Word, and commit ourselves to His guidance. We may then understand 
that these were rehearsals for the great day of worship, for the full chorus 
of His praise. Then we shall realize the meaning of an order of worship, 
of a year of grace, of holy art and architecture, of sacred music, and of 
Sacred Writ. There shall be fulfilled the longing we then felt for the 
courts of the Lord and our hearts shall sing, as with His people we dwell 


in the house of the Lord forever.”’ 


— Conrad Bergendoff in Worship in the Singing Church 
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The Ascension of Christ 


John Gerhard 


To Ascend with Christ is our Blessed 
Privilege. 

Meditate, O faithful soul, upon the 
ascension of thy Lord. Christ withdrew 
His visible bodily presence from us that 
faith in Him might have more abun- 
dant exercise; for blessed are they that 
have not seen and yet have believed 
(John 20:29). Where our treasure is 
there will our heart be also (Luke 12: 
34). Christ, our treasure, is in heaven; 
let us then set our affections upon heav- 
enly things, or meditate upon those 
things that are above (Col. 3:2). The 
expectant bride awaits the coming of 
her spouse with the most ardent long- 
ings; so let the devout soul ever long- 
ingly await the coming of that day 
when she shall be admitted to the mar- 
riage-supper of the Lamb (Rev. 19:7). 
Let her confidingly rest in the pledge 
of the Holy Spirit, whom the Lord, 
when He ascended to heaven, sent as 
the Comforter; let her trust in the mer- 
its of the Body and Blood of her Lord, 
which she receives in the Holy Supper, 
and let her firmly believe that our 
bodies, nourished with this heavenly 
food, shall some day rise again from 
the dead. What we now believe we then 
shall see; what we now hope for we 
then shall enjoy in glad reality. As we 
journey here, as pilgrims, the Lord is 
present with us, but in another and in- 
visible form (Luke 24:15); in our 
home in the heavenly fatherland zbove 
we shall know Him, for we shall see 
Him as He is. Our Saviour chose to as- 


’ cend to heaven from the Mount of 





Blessed John Gerhard (1582-1637) is 
known as the Prince of Dogmaticians of the 
Church of the Augsburg Confession. His 
Meditationes Sacrae, from which this medita- 
tion is translated, was published in 1606. 
Translation is by C. W. Heisler in ““Gerhard’s 
Sacred Meditations’, Philadelphia: Lutheran 
Publication Society, 1896. 


Olives (Acts 1:12); the olive branch 
is the emblem of peace and joy; it was 
fitting, therefore, that He who through 
His bitter passion brings peace to terri- 
fied and troubled consciences, and is re- 
ceived into the skies with most jubilant 
joy by the heavenly hosts, should as- 
cend from the mount called the Mount 
of Olives. That sacred mount impres- 
sively calls us to heavenly things; let 
us heed the call and follow on with 
holy desires, since we may not follow 
with bodily feet. Moses in like raanner 
went up into a mountain to speak with 
the Lord (Ex. 19:3); in a mountain 
the holy patriarchs of old worshipped 
the Lord (John 4:20) ; Abraham chose 
the mountainous district, while Lot 
chose the plain of Jordan (Gen. 13:11). 
Let the faithful soul forsake the low- 
lying plains of this world, and seek 
with holy devotion those heavenly 
heights; thus shall she enjoy the most 
blessed communion with God; thus 
shall she be able to worship God in 
spirit and in truth (John 4:24), thus 
shall she with faithful Abraham escape 
the eternal burnings that shall overtake 
the plains of worldliness. 

Bethany signifies the village of hu- 
mility and affliction, through which the 
way to the heavenly kingdom lies open 
to us, just as Christ through the sever- 
est sufferings entered into His glory 
(Luke 24:56). Hitherto heaven seemed 
to be closed to our souls, and the Para- 
dise above guarded with a flaming 
sword (Gen. 3:24); but now our tri- 
umphant Lord throws wide open the 
gates of heaven to us, that He may lead 
us back into our heavenly fatherland, 
from which by our sins we were ex- 
cluded. The enraptured disciples stand 
gazing up into Heaven (Acts 1:11); so 
let all true disciples of the Christ lift 
up their souls to the contemplation of 
things heavenly and divine. 








O blessed Lord Jesus, how gloriously 
Thy passion hath ended! What a 
blessed and sudden transformation is 
here! Ah, in what awful anguish I saw 
Thee upon Mount Calvary, and now in 
what glory I behold Thee upon Mount 
Olivet! There Thou didst suffer alone; 
here Thou art attended by a vast mul- 
titude of the angelic hosts; there Thou 
didst ascend to the cross, here Thou 
dost ascend in a cloud to heaven; there 
Thou wast crucified between two 
thieves, here Thou dost exult among 
angelic choirs; there Thou wast nailed 
to the cross as a condemned criminal, 
here, free from all condemnation, Thou 
art the deliverer of those condemned to 
eternal death; there Thou didst bleed 
and die, here Thou dost rejoice and 
triumph. 

Christ is our glorious head; we are 
the members of His body; rejoice thou 
and shout for joy, O faithful soul, in 
the ascension to heaven of thy Head. 
The glory of the head is the glory also 
of the members. Where our flesh reigns 
there let us believe that we too shall 
reign. Where our blood rules there let 
us hope that we too shall be glorious; 
though our sins would forbid this, yet 
our participation in His holy nature 
makes it possible. Where the head is 
there shall also the other members of 
the body be; Christ, our Head, hath 
gone into the heavens, hence the other 
members of the body with good reason 


hope to enter heaven, and not only so, 
but even now already have a posses- 
sion in heaven. Christ came from heaven | 
for our redemption; He returns thither 
for our glorification. He was born in 
the flesh for us, He suffered for us, and 
therefore He ascended for us. The pas- 
sion of Christ wins our love; the resur- 
rection of Christ strengthens our faith; 
the ascension of Christ confirms our 
hope. 

We ought, however, to follow our 
heavenly Bridegroom not only in ardent 
desires, but also in good works. Into 
the celestial city shall enter nothing 
that defileth (Rev. 21:27), in token of 
which angels appeared at Christ's as- 
cension (Acts 1:10) as coming from 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and clothed in 
white apparel, as tokens of innocence 
and purity. Pride cannot ascend to 
heaven with the great Master of hu- 
mility; nor evil with the Author of all 
goodness; nor discord with the Prince 
of peace; nor lust and wantonness with 
the Son of the Virgin; nor vice with 
the Parent of all virtue; nor sin with 
the Holy One; nor our sinful infirmities | 
with the Great Physician. Does any one 
desire to behold God in the future life; 
let him live worthily in the sight of 
God in this life. Does anyone hope for 
the blessedness of heaven by and by; 
let him love not the world now. 0 
blessed Lord Jesus, draw our hears 
after Thee, we beseech Thee. 
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The Threefold Ministry 
of the Congregation of Christ 


Paul Gerhard Diez 


It has been widely recognized that 
in the last few decades there has been a 
tremendous change in the field of Bib- 
lical studies. Due to various factors, 
among which are the “shaking of the 
foundations” in two world wars and 
the inability of establishing a firm po- 
litical, social, and economic world ath of 
theology has left the lofty position of 
an overemphasized criticism of its 
foundations. Liberalism, while passing 
on its lasting accomplishments, such as 
the disclosure of the historical back- 
ground of the Bible, had to give way to 
a less analytical form of research, which 
instead of dissolving the Christian faith 
stressed its inherent unity. A purified 
criticism completed by theological in- 
terpretation marks the general position 
of mid-century theology.! This is par- 
ticularly true of the field of New Testa- 
ment research. Scholars such as A. M. 
Hunter, The Unity of the New Testa- 
ment, and Ethelbert Stauffer, Theologie 
des Neuen Testaments, have succeeded 
in showing that the essential kerygma 
runs through all books of the New Tes- 
tament, 

It is not without significance that this 
development has been paralleled by a 
similar trend in the realm of church 
life from disintegration towards unity. 
After World War I the ecumenical 
movement that had had its roots in the 
experience of fellowship and mutual 
cooperation in practical matters, pro- 
ceeded into theological depths and at 
the same time spread all over the earth. 
The rediscovery of the unity of the 
substructure led to the question as to 





Paul Gerhard Diez is a student at the 
Graduate School for Ecumenical Studies, Bos- 
sey, Switzerland. This article first appeared 
in the Western Seminary Bulletin. 


the unity of the temple built upon this 
foundation of the apostles and proph- 
ets. ‘The increased interest in ecclesi- 
ology’’ was “‘one of the good fruits of 
the ecumenical movement.”? The long- 
forgotten issue of “our oneness in 
Christ’’ came to the fore. Ecclesiology 
has reentered the ranks of theology. 

Naturally the first question to arise 
will be one concerning what the Church 
is. However, this problem cannot be 
solved apart from the consideration of 
what the functions of the Church are. 
In the evangelical sense of the word 
the Church is neither a hierarchy nor 
simply a fellowship of pious people, 
but a body of which Christ is the head, 
a congregation of which Christ is the 
Shepherd. What then is the ministry of 
this congregation, however different 
the sheep may be? What is the relation 
of this ministry, not only to the mem- 
bers of the body but to Christ the Lord 
himself? 

When we look at the New Testament 
there seem to be three different func- 
tions of the congregation of Christ. In 
the first place, there is the function of 
liturgy, or common worship. Through- 
out the New Testament we find innu- 
merable instances for this function, as 
has been convincingly explicated by 
Oscar Cullmann.? It is particularly the 
Fourth Gospel which is filled with 
references and allusions to the devo- 
tional life of the early Christian con- 
gregations, but there are also many 
fixed liturgical formulations in the epis- 





1 See: Raymond Abba, “Recent Trends in 
Biblical Studies,” Scottish Journal of Theol- 
ogy, September, 1951. 

2 Franklin H. Littel, in The Ecumenical 
Review, Vol. 6, No. 3. 

3 Oscar Cullmann, Urchristentum and Got- 
tesdienst, Zurich, 1950. 








tles and especially in the Book of 
Revelation.* Second, we have the func- 
tion of witnessing, or martyria. This 
function is mainly directed towards the 
non-Christian world.5 Therefore we 
find the bulk of proof-texts in Acts 
and in certain passages of the Synop- 
tics. Significantly enough, it is also the 
Fourth Gospel that shows a particular 
interest in this term. The third func- 
tion is what might be called “‘service,” 
or diakonia. This term has a very wide 
range of meaning but ultimately comes 
to mean the form by which Christian 
love is extended to one’s neighbor. 
Certain portions of the Synoptics and 
of the Epistles put special stress upon 
this function. 

These three functions might appear 
to be more or less independent from 
one another, and the history of the 
church has certainly shown that this 
misunderstanding has been rather fre- 
quent. There have always been times 
when an extreme stress upon liturgical 
forms without recognition of the re- 
sponsibility of caring for our neigh- 
bors through witness and service has 
prevailed, an attitude which has been 
branded “ritualism.” On the other 
hand, a one-sided emphasis upon the 
importance of witness often has led to 
an individualistic view of man which 
neglects the necessity of common adora- 
tion of God and mutual help among 
our fellow men, and has come to be 
known as “emotionalism.” Equally one- 
sided was the exclusiveness with which 
the exponents of the “Social Gospel’ 
movement claimed to have all the an- 
swers while actually having only a secu- 
larized view of the human situation, 
and omitting the metaphysical realities 
which urge the human being to have 
communion with God and assurance of 
salvation. 

This article is not to deal with our 
contemporary situation. But it is only 





4See: Ethelbert Stauffer, Theologie des 
Neuen Testaments, Stuttgart, 1941. 
5 Cullmann, op. cit., pp. 30f. 


on this background that we can under- | 


stand the necessity of a Scriptural search 
as to the actual unity of all these three 
functions of the church, which in fact 
are not even three different items but 
rather one threefold ministry. The in- 
terrelation of Jeitourgia, martyria, and 
diakonia was of vital importance for 
the early church. It is equally import- 
ant for the church at all times. 
B. 

Before dealing with the relation of 
worship to the realms of martyria and 
diakonia, we have to consider the Scrip- 
tural background of /eitourgia itself. It 
is true that our contemporary use of the 
word “‘liturgy’” has no direct relation to 
the profane use of /e/tourgia in ancient 
Greek. There the word was used prac- 
tically in a political sense. It has prob- 
ably the same linguistic root as the 
word “layman,” referring to a fixed 
service done for the benefit of the com- 
munity. There was only a subordinate 
collateral line of the word that was 
used in a ritualistic sense. But through 
mediation of the Septuagint this line 
was to gain the upper hand. For it was 
the Septuagint which used the term 
leitourgia almost exclusively for mat- 
ters of cult and religious devotion, the 
accent being on the order of worship. 


Hence we find the bulk of pertinent | 


passages in Exodus 28-39, Numbers, 
and Ezekiel 40-46. These chapters deal 
predominantly with matters of devo- 
tional legislation and practice. Thus the 


term Jeitourgia comes to be the tech | 


nical term for the regulated worship 
of Jahweh. No longer is the political 
community the recipient of a “liturgy,” 
but rather it is God for whom the serv- 
ice is done. In the process of spiritu- 
alization which Israel's faith had to 
undergo, the term /eitourgia followed 
suit. Prayer eventually was substituted 


for sacrifice. But the focal meaning of | 


“liturgy” was always the set order of 
worship, no matter whether at the tem- 
ple or at the synagogue. 


From this we will understand very 


well that in the New Testament this 
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word frequently occurs in Hebrews. 
There it has an utterly Old Testament 
signification (cf. 9:21). The rest of 
the New Testament does not have so 
uniform an opinion about the meaning 
of /e/tourgia and its cognates as prevails 
in the Old Testament. But from the 
scarce use of the term in the New Tes- 
tament we can gather that it bears no 
relation to the “‘offices’’ of the Apos- 
tolic age. Priesthood and sacrifices came 
to an end when Christ died. Christ's 
messengers do not have to act liturgic- 
ally in the Old Testament sense of the 
word, that is, instead and on behalf of 
the congregation. 


But that does not mean that liturgy 
in itself has come to an end. Rather it 
has developed into something different 
and new. The clue is to be found in 
Acts 13:2, where we detect a “spiritu- 
alized priestly service’’® in the form of 
a prayer meeting. This “liturgical act” 
is the basis for all truly evangelical 
liturgies. No longer are they based on 
sacrifices except for the one perfect 
sacrifice of Christ. From now on Christ’s 
death is the only true ground on which 
a liturgy can be built. From now on it 
is no longer a single individual who is 
acting liturgically but rather the whole 
communion of saints, the “royal priest- 
hood.” Liturgy has become something 
in which every Christian may, and ought 
to, participate. 

According to the New Testament, 
Christ is the High Priest, and the Chris- 
tian congregation is the priesthood for 
the world living on His sacrifice. Hence 
“liturgy” cannot be interpreted as re- 
iteration of Christ’s sacrifice, but rather 
as “representation” of His sacrifice 
through worship, witness and service of 
the congregation saved by His sacrifice. 
This is the place where the interrela- 
tion of all three functions of the 
Church, as well as their common root 
in the divine service, become apparent. 





8 Theologisches Worterbuch, ed. Kittel, 
Vol. IV, p. 234. 


II. 


The word martyria, ‘‘witness’’, comes 
out of a judicial sphere. That was as 
true for Biblical times (Matthew 26: 
65) as it is for our time. As a rule, a 
witness testifies about facts that can be 
attested rationally. However, the word 
also came to reach beyond the realm of 
provable facts. The Biblical concept of 
“witness’” and “‘testimony” deals with 
matters of conviction rather than of 
evidence. This is aptly illustrated in 
passages such as Isaiah 43:9-13 or 44: 
7-9. The witness to God’s activity in the 
history of Israel is a matter of faith; 
the historical facts alone do not neces- 
sarily lead to the prophetic conclusion. 

Facts are necessary for witness, but a 
testimony in the Biblical sense of the 
word will always go beyond the mere 
fact. It will always show the fact in a 
certain light; in other words, it will 
interpret it. In addition, the testimony 
will rest on personal experience. This is 
particularly important in cases where 
a checkup of the fact itself is no Jonger 
possible. That was the case with the 
early church. An apostle like Paul wit- 
nessed to Christ without having been 
an eye-witness of any of the decisive 
events in Christ’s life. His witness rest- 
ed on facts the interpretation of which 
he received from others (I Corinthians 
11:23), and the truth of which he ex- 
perienced himself. This is the reason 
why martyria is so much linked to the 
“spirit,’’ for without the Spirit neither 
interpretation nor experience can be 
trusted as bases for witness. 

It may sound strange, but this is one 
of the points where martyria and lei- 
tourgia meet. For the Spirit in the New 
Testament is always a Spirit of love and 
order (I Corinthians 11-14). The early 
church knew that the Spirit aimed at 
both worship and witness. ‘Now when 
they heard this, they were pricked in 
their heart, and said unto Peter and 
the rest of the apostles, Brethren, what 
shall we do?” This is the effect of wit- 
ness. “And day by day, continuing 
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steadfastly with one accord in the tem- 
ple’”—this is the urge to worship. 

The root of martys and its cognates 
point to the same truth. Originally it 
meant ‘“‘to commemorate, to remem- 
ber,” but not in the superficial sense of 
our average usage of these words but 
rather in the almost mystical sense of 
ancient religion. The word, similar to 
the Latin word memoria, reaches down 
to cultic sources. It is a remembrance 
which is extremely active both in liturg- 
ical acts and in laudatory testimony. 
Paul certainly was aware of this fact 
when he (though using a different verb 
in Greek) wrote, “As often as you eat 
or drink, you do proclaim the Lord's 
death” (I Corinthians 11:26). For Paul 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper is 
the gospel of Christ's death. Witness to 
Christ is based on communion with 
Christ. Paul points to the same truth in 
the preceding verses: what he had 
“received of the Lord”’ he also delivered 
to the Corinthians (v. 23). Again in 
I Corinthians 14:26 Paul shows how the 
individual gifts of the Spirit are un- 
mistakably related to the common wor- 
ship of the congregation. 


The same chapter also indicates that 
Paul does not believe in an opposition 
of Spirit to office. Rather he insists that 
the thrust of prophetic speech follows 
the pattern of edifying (v. 26) the con- 
gregation through teaching (v. 19) and 
comforting (v. 31). It is particularly 
the “convincing” prophecy (v. 24) 
speaking to the stranger which leads to 
worship (v. 25), from which again 
emerges the testimony “that God is in 
you of a truth.” Liturgy is the heart of 
testimony as well as its true objective, 
being ‘‘a form which the Spirit himself 
has created to preserve and deepen the 
life which He has awakened in the 
church.”’7 


It is this Spirit which works in -om- 
mon worship. Ephesians 5:18ff shows 





7 Bo Giertz, Liturgy and Spiritual Awaken- 
ing, Rock Island, 1950, p. 13. 
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how Christians can be led to a full grasp 





of the right spirit through liturgy. V. 
18 speaks of the danger that they might 
get filled up with wine instead cf with 
spirit. This danger was latent in the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper (cf. I 
Corinthians 11:21). The entire context 
indicates the reference of this passage 
to the divine service of the congrega- 
tion. This becomes particularly clear 
from v. 20. In this context, ‘“thanks- 
giving’ is certainly more than a gen- 
eral expression of gratitude; the term 
eucharistountes undoubtedly refers to 
the Eucharist. As early as the end of the 
first century the prayer of thanksgiving 
mostly meant the Eucharistic prayer (cf. 
The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 
ch. 10). It is therefore through the 
Holy Communion that “they” receive 
the Spirit. 

To what extent the whole life of the 
Christian congregation depends on the 
heart of liturgy, viz. the Holy Commu- 
nion, is clearly indicated in the related 
passage, Colossians 3:15b-17. “Thanks- 
giving’ stands at the beginning and at 
the end of the call to worship which en- 
compasses the call to witness (‘‘word,” 
v. 17) and to service (“deed,” v. 17). 
Paul’s testimony before the Gentiles is 
nothing short of a liturgical act (Ro- 
mans 15:16) because it emerges from, 
and leads to, worship. One could even 
go so far as to point to baptism in this 
context. Is not the “offering up of the 
Gentiles” directly related to the sub- 
mergence of one’s self in the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism? Does not all liturgy, 
too, demand the submerging of self? 
Consequently, does not the Church need 
a testimony that is willing to lead to 
this integration of the individual into 
the organism of the body of Christ? Ob- 
viously the Church cannot live without 
a continuous reappraisal of its liturg- 
ical heritage, difficult as it may be.§ 





8 See: D. H. C. Read, “The Reformation | 


of Worship,” Scottish Journal of Theology, 
December, 1954 and March, 1955. 
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In order to give an inclusive picture 
of the New Testament statements on 
this subject we have to approach the 
matter from a still different angle. It 
is rather significant that in the Sep- 
tuagint the word martyrion was fre- 
quently used in connection with the 
place of communal worship, i.e., the 
tabernacle. In Hebrew, it was called 
the ‘‘tent of witness.” But naturally this 
term did not in any way refer to a tes- 
timony of the people assembled there 
but rather to God’s witness. He was 
witnessing there through the channel of 
the Mosaic revelation, mainly the law, 
the recital of which formed an essen- 
tial part of Israel's worship. 


In the New Testament, the emphasis 
of martyria is put on the Christian wit- 
ness towards other persons. But we 
should not neglect the fact that the 
New Testament also puts stress on 
Christ as the prototype of the Christian 
witness (cf. Revelation 2:13 and 3:14). 
This is particularly true for the book of 
Revelation. This highly liturgical book 
with its numerous allusions to both pa- 
gan and Christian rites is the only 
Johannine writing in which the word 
martys appears. But as for the cog- 
nates of this term, the Gospel and the 
letters of John show a particular inter- 
est in them. This too is very significant 
since, as Cullmann® has pointed out, 
throughout the first letter of John as 
well as through the Fourth Gospel a 
liturgical line can be traced. Cullmann 
even believes that it is one of the main 
concerns of that Gospel to relate early 
Chrisitian worship to the historical life 
of Jesus. This liturgically minded book 
is plainly called a “testimony” (21:24). 

Again it is not so much a testimony 
of the evangelist to Christ as a witness 
of Christ to himself. It is quite natural 
that this divine testimony stands in 
Close connection with the sacraments 
(cf. I John 5:6-11). And from the sac- 





®Cullmann, op. cit., pp. 38ff. 





raments emerges testimony again (v. 
7) ! This indicates that similar to Paul’s 
opinion there is a vivid interrelation of 
liturgy and witness. If it is true that 
worship is ‘‘an opportunity to recreate 
a lost harmony,’’?° then public testi- 
mony will certainly do well to rest on 
this foundation. If it is true that “‘apart 
from the body of Christ and the fel- 
lowship of the godly, there can be no 
hope of reconciliation with God,’*™ our 
efforts to save souls will have to be 
based on, and ultimately lead to, com- 
munion with Christ in the liturgy of the 
Church. 
IV. 

Worship is essentially communion. 
And communion is aimed at service. 
In other words, /eitourgia is related to 
diakonia. This proximity of liturgy to 
the love of one’s neighbor is evident 
in the story of Jesus washing the dis- 
ciples’ feet (John 13:1-20). Both com- 
munion with Christ and communion 
with the brethren are the salient feat- 
ures of the Eucharist. Cullmann even 
goes so far as to consider diakonia to 
be one of the aspects of Holy Commu- 
nion.!? At any rate, the New Testa- 
ment gives evidence of a close relation- 
ship of worship and service. 

This relationship is rooted in the 
linguistic background of both /eitourgia 
and diakonia. As has been indicated in 
Part I of this article, liturgy originally 
meant nothing else but “‘service’’—at 
first service for the community in gen- 
eral but later on service for the benefit 
of the deity in particular. Both mean- 
ings are united in the Old Testament 
sacrifice which is being offered to God 
while at the same time working for the 
benefit of the religious community, for 
God’s gracious attitude towards his peo- 
ple depends on the correct performance 





10D. H. C. Read, in Scottish Journal of 
Theology, Vol. 7, No. 4, p. 398. 

11 John Calvin, Commentary on Isaiah 
33:24, cited in Wallace, Calvin’s Doctrine of 
the Word and Sacrament, p. 234. 
oA? Cullmaapape a i 103f. 











of liturgy. Thus the priest while work- 
ing as a leitourgos is simultaneously 
diakonos for the people. 

Although the New Testament prin- 
cipally abandoned this hierarchical idea 
of a priesthood mediating between God 
and man, it continued to contain certain 
elements which show a close link be- 
tween liturgy and service. Acts 6:2 
seems to indicate that before the elec- 
tion of the seven ‘‘deacons” (this 
Greek term does not appear in this 
passage) the functions of liturgy as 
well as of diakonia lay in the hands of 
the apostles. This is quite intelligible 
when we realize hew closely connected 
the Lord’s Supper and the agapai, i.e., 
the meals of fellowship and brotherly 
love, were. They were, in fact, so much 
knit together that up to this day we do 
not know exactly how to keep them 
apart. 

Consideration of the original mean- 
ing of diakonein will contribute to a 
better understanding of this affinity. 
In ordinary Greek it stands for ‘‘car- 
ing for one’s living,” or “serving at 
the table.’’ Of course, the general mean- 
ing is “to serve.” This is Christ's im- 
perative: service is the attitude that 
makes one a disciple of him. Similar 
to his being the prototype of a /eitour- 
gos and a martys he is also the “‘arch- 
deacon” of his congregation (Luke 22: 
26f). For a Christian that means: The 
Thou-I-relation of liturgy is continued 
in the I-Thou-relation of service. God’s 
love shown to me in Christ will create 
my Christian love to my neighbor. The 
innermost encounter of myself with 
God’s love occurs in the celebration of 
the sacraments. There the well-spring 
of Christian love and service lies. 

Significantly enough, we do not find 
so sharp a distinction between ‘“‘serv- 
ing tables” and serving at the commu- 
nion table as between the former and 
the “ministry of the word” (Acts 6: 
2-4). As a matter of fact, the New 
Testament never draws a clear line be- 
tween liturgical service and diakonia. 
“Serving tables” is always liable to 
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have the connotation of serving at the 
communion table. Each charisma is a 
challenge to service (I Peter 4:10), 
brotherly love and prayer belong to- 
gether (I Peter 4:7f). In this, we have 
the example of the angels who are at 
the same time doing liturgical and dea- 
con’s service (Hebrews 1:14). The 
danger of either secularizing or spir- 
itualizing worship can be avoided 
through the right understanding of 
diakonia. 

In this context we may point to pass- 
ages such as Romans 15:27 or II Cor- 
inthians 9:12, which seem to indicate 
that the mere collection of money for 
the benefit of a congregation reaches 
into the realm of liturgy. Certainly one 
of the strangest passages in this con- 
text is Romans 13:1-6. Leitourgos and 
diakonos are used interchangeably 
there, but with reference to the pagan 
authorities. One might be led to the as- 
sumption that in either case the term 
means nothing more than merely “‘ser- 
vant.” But the continual relation of the 
term ‘‘servant’’ to God seems to indi- 
cate that both expressions are liturgic- 
ally tinted: by maintaining the order of 
creation and conservation even the gen- 
tile authorities are contributing — 
though unconsciously—to the praise and 
glory of God. It is also for the praise 
and glory of God that the /eitourgika 
pneumata are serving ‘‘them who shall 
be heirs of salvation” (Hebrews 1:14). 
Similar thoughts are contained in Paul's 


admonitions concerning the communal | 


life in Christian family and social units. 
He never fails to emphasize how the 
love extended to others is at heart a 
service done to the Lord, a divine serv- 
ice, so to speak (cf. Ephesians 6:5,7). 
He prefers to connect his admonitions 
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as to a life of brotherhood and love | 


with clear references to Christian wor- 
ship such as the Lord’s Supper (Ephesi- 
ans 5:2), the (communal) forgiveness 
of sins (Ephesians 4:32), or Baptism 
(Ephesians 5:25f). At this point Paul 
stands in close proximity to James 
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(1:27) as well as Jesus himself (Mat- 
thew 25:40). 

It looks like the original meaning of 
diakonein (see above) never lost its 
impact upon the usage of this term in 
the New Testament. The care for the 
neighbor's table points to the origin 
of the deacon’s office in the communal 
meal being the focal point of early 
Christian life, namely, the Holy Com- 
munion. 

Vv 


As might be suspected, there are also 
numerous instances of a close relation 
between diakonia and martyria. Some 
of these instances have been mentioned 
above. It is quite natural that the Chris- 
tian openness towards the neighbor— 
any neighbor—which was quite contrary 
to the contemporary Jewish practice, 
resulted in a close cooperation of those 
two branches of Christian activity. A 
Christian with the urge to help his 
neighbor was frequently in the danger 
of martyrdom (cf. Acts 16:16ff). The 
proclamation of the good news is a 
precious service done by the prophets 
(I Peter 1:12) as well as by the apos- 
tles themselves (II Corinthians 5:18ff). 
This service is called a “ministration of 
righteousness” (II Corinthians 3:9), a 
“ministry of reconciliation” (II Cor- 
inthians 5:18). In these and many more 
instances the diakonia which is spoken 
of is equivalent to the work of “testi- 
mony,” or martyria, The points of con- 
tact between these two functions of the 
Christian ministry are not so deep- 
rooted as those between liturgy and 
diakonia ot martyria, respectively, but 
they do exist. 

Christian witness and Christian serv- 
ice are necessary features of the life of 


a Christian congregation. But both have 
their common roots in liturgy. Both 
may be called different forms of “re- 
alized liturgy.’’ That is not to say that 
liturgy in itself was no real matter. 
Rather it is to say that both witness and 
service are forms by which liturgy 
reaches out into spheres beyond the 
borderlines of the congregation. The 
deeper liturgy is intended, and the 
more it is the central point of the Chris- 
tian life, the more efficient will witness 
and service be. “Worship is the one 
supreme obligation and privilege open 
to mankind, and ultimate significance 
can be attached to our other activities 
only as they are related to this.’’!3 

From Holy Writ we know that 
there will be a life beyond this one, and 
that there will be a day when most of 
our “other activities” will fade away. At 
that day there will be no more need 
of testimony nor of service. “When 
Christ has awakened His own on the 
last great day, there will no longer be 
any need for awakening. It will be just 
as obsolete and unnecessary as hospitals 
and the agencies of social service. But 
liturgy will remain.” 14 When we try to 
conceive of a life beyond, “the only 
activity that presents itself to the imagi- 
nation without falsity or fantasy is that 
of the infinitely varied worship of the 
Eternal God.’’!5 Liturgy in the Church 
beyond providing the basis for witness 
and service, is ‘‘an earthly expression 
of that which is the content of eter- 
nity.’"16 





13 D. H.C. Read, op. cit., p. 401. 
14 Bo Giertz, op. cit., p. 31. 

15 D. H. C. Read, op. cit., p. 402. 
16 Bo Giertz, op. cit., p. 32. 
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The Background of The Second Setting 


Regina H. Fryxell 


The nature and raison d’ etre of Set- 
ting II may perhaps be most easily un- 
derstood through its relationship with 
Settings I and III. 

Setting I reflects principally the style 
of music which first developed within 
the Anglican Communion after the Re- 
formation, when the use of English 
instead of Latin became the practice in 
the Church of England. In order to pro- 
vide music for the new liturgy in the 
language of the people, musicians at 
first simply harmonized and adapted the 
familiar Psalm Tones. The result was 
Anglican Chant. The writing of orig- 
inal chants in this form followed as a 
matter of course and has continued ever 
since. English immigrants brought to 
America this truly characteristic feature 
of the Anglican Service. 

Setting II reflects the style of music 
which evolved within the Lutheran 
Church,—a church not confined to one 
country but extending through various 
parts of continental Europe, especially 
Germany, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
and Finland. Here, likewise, after the 
Reformation there was immediate need 
for music to carry the new liturgy in 
the vernacular. Accordingly, the whole 
or parts of plainsong melodies already 
familiar through general use were har- 
monized and adapted to the language 
of the people, whatever the country. 
Thus emerged the Lutheran Chorale. 
A tremendous development ensued, 
bringing forth new forms in church 
music which have proven of permanent 
and universal interest. In due time Lu- 
theran immigrants brought to America 





Regina H., Fryxell is an organist and teach- 
er of church music living in Rock Island, Ill. 
She is the composer of a number of anthems, 
and the author of the booklet Wedding 
Music, Her name is prominent in the Service 
Book and Hymnal as the adapter of most of 
the music of the Second Setting. 
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from their respective countries their 
individual heritage in the common treas- 
ury of music characteristic of the Lu- 
theran Service. 

Setting III by contrast embodies the 
earliest form of music for the Service: 
Plainsong, the forerunner of both An- 
glican Chant and Lutheran Chorale,— 
in fact, their common source. In this 
setting is found a part of that vast store 
of melodic beauty which has grown 
with the Church and served its worship 
life around the world from earliest be- 
ginnings—as in the Temple rites at 
Jerusalem or in the catacombs of Rome 
—down to our own day. 

In the planning and preparation of 
Setting II there was no dearth of ma- 
terials. The problem before the com- 
mittee was rather one of agreement in 
evaluation of these materials from the 
many national backgrounds, and the se- 
lection of precisely those items which 
might best serve a common purpose in 
the Lutheran Church here and now. 
Always in the foreground loomed the 
consideration that the service was to be 
the people’s service; congregational 
participation was to be the objective. 

A comparative study of materials was 
a first necessity. Tracing the different 
melodies to their source proved a re- 
warding adventure, Relationship was 
sometimes found where least expected, 
inasmuch as the varying demands of 
languages and changing musical styles 


over a period of centuries had in cer- | 
tain instances obscured the original 


melodic line. It is arresting to note that 


certain melodies have been so highly | 


esteemed as to be retained even when 


the text was changed, as from Hebrew | 


to Greek, Latin, or a modern tongue. 


Once the committee had agreed as | 


to the particular melody to be used for 
a certain part of the liturgy, there fol- 
lowed the problem of adapting this 
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melody to serve the common language 
—English. This involved such details 
as denoting various shades of emphasis 
in the thought by musical means (length 
uf notes, number of notes, relative pitch 
of syllables or words, rhythmic group- 
ing, character of underlying harmonies, 
or varied dynamics). Hence the solu- 
tion rested to a considerable degree up- 
on the decision of the committee as to 
preferred emphasis for a simple read- 
ing of the text, without music. The im- 
plication was not that a passage could 
be read in only one way; rather, the aim 
was to present at least one of several 
acceptable ways. 

Actually, one melody might serve to 
accent certain aspects of the thought, 
while alternatives might underscore 
others equally valid. And so it was 
often necessary to prepare a dozen or 
more variants of the same tune, before 
one could be found to meet the ap- 
proval of those concerned. Every effort 
was put forth to have the music help 
and not hinder the understanding of 
the text, since in past usage there are 
instances of misconception arising by 
fault of the music itself, much as punc- 
tuation in a sentence or paragraph may 
alter the meaning of words. 


In the immediate work done to ac- 
commodate the music to present needs, 
a middle course was sought; neither too 
much elaboration nor too great simplifi- 
cation seemed desirable. Instead of 
strict adherence to a one-note-per-syl- 
lable rule, occasional deviation was ven- 
tured. It was not deemed wise simply 
to stretch, or squeeze, a given text to 
fit the framework of some melody as 
designed for a previously used lan- 
guage. Where the text was in prose, 
it was to be treated accordingly, and 
not as metrical verse. 

Where the liturgical text had been 
versified, as in the Reformation period, 
and the music accordingly had become 
that of a metrical hymn, a special prob- 
lem presented itself. For instance, the 
Gloria in excelsis had been turned into 


a hymn by Decius (1539) and pro- 
vided with music by condensing into 
a chorale melody some key phrases of 
the well-known plainsong melody from 
the 10th century for the Gloria at Eas- 
tertide (Lux et Origo). For solving our 
problem this procedure was reversed; 
the music of the well-known chorale 
was expanded to match the text now 
restored to prose form. This was ac- 
complished with the use of only one 
additional characteristic figure, culled 
from the original plainsong and carry- 
ing approximately the same burden of 
words (ie. We glorify Thee...O 
Lord God, Lamb of God...in the 
glory of God). 

In the case of totally new textual 
passages more work was required. For 
the new Kyrie two musical settings 
have been offered. Each is based on 
melody that already has survived for 
centuries. The congregational responses 
in the Kyrie feature the traditional 
melody in outline; it has merely been 
shortened to agree with the briefer text. 
Furthermore, as in other items of Set- 
ting IJ, the music now stands free of 
measured bars. The petitions of the 
Kyrie, for chanting by the minister, 
are given a melodic line derived from 
that of the congregational responses, 
and are designed to form with these 
a complete musical dialogue. It should 
be noted here that the familiar 10th 
century Kyrie melody (Orbis Factor) 
is retained in its complete form for 
Setting UI of the Liturgy. 

Examination in detail of the various 
items specifically prepared for Setting 
II reveals practically all to be inherited 
directly (or indirectly through the 
Chorale) from the ancient Psalm Tones 
or other plainsong melodies of the 
Church. Even such items as bear the 
names of specific church orders, or of 
relatively recent composers will be re- 
cognized as derivatives in one way or 
another even though superficial dif- 
ferences may have been acquired by 
reason of language or custom. 
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SOURCES OF PRINCIPAL ITEMS 
IN SETTING II 


Kyrie | (page 44) 

Source: 10th cent. Plainsong, Mass 
XI (Orbis Factor). Congregation’s re- 
sponses based on form in Swedish Mis- 
sal, 1942. This melody occurs in all 
Swedish missals (see Summary). Chant 
for the Minister is framed out of mat- 
erial in responses, 


Kyrie II (page 46) 

Swedish Missal, 1942, gives source 
as ‘Bohemian Brethren, 1544.” In 
Laudamus, the hymn book for Luth- 
eran World Federation, 1957, the 
tune is found at No. 11, attributed to 
13th century/Erfurt 1524. In choir 
book, “Lift up your Hearts,” published 
by Concordia Publishing House, St. 
Louis, Missouri, hymn tune is ascribed 
to Johann Walter (1496-1570). 

This melody is used in The Swedish 
Mass 1897, as recorded in Schoeber- 
lein. 

Opening notes are a characteristic 
plainsong fragment: cf. Kyrie & Gloria, 
Mass XIII, 11th & 12th Century: Ag- 
nus Dei, Mass XV, 12th & 14th Cen- 
tury; Sanctus (Hosanna), Mass XI 11th 
Century. Notes of 2nd phrase may be 
a simplified Christe from Kyrie, Mass 
XIII. 


GLORIA IN EXCELsIs (page 49) 

Source: 10th Century Easter Gloria, 
Mass I (Lux et Origo). Present form 
based in part on Decius Chorale, 1539, 
which was used in Swedish Psalmbook, 
1697, and succeeding ones. 


ALLELUIA I (page 52) 

Swedish Missal, 1942; Swedish 
Mass, 1897 (from Kirchen Ordnung 
wie es im Hertzogthumb Preussen ge- 
halten wird, 1558); The Prussian 
Church Order, 1525, cf: Agnus Dei, 
Mass IX, 10th Century. 


ALLELUIA II (page 53) 

Source: Fragments of Sanctus, Mass 
VIII, 11th Century (adapted by R. H. 
F. for this book). 
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A similar Alleluia melody is found 
in English Gradual. 


OFFERTORY I (page 55) 





“The sacrifices of God’, adapted by 
R. H. F. for this book from a Swed- | 


ish Litany in the Phrygian Mode as | 


found in the Swedish Missal, 1942; a 
revision of that in Swedish Mass, 1897. 


OFFERTORY III (page 56) 

“Create in me a clean heart’, based 
on melody by J. G. Winer, 1583 - 
1651; in Cantionale of Gotha, 1648. 
Adapted by R. H. F. 


Sanctus I (page 32) 
Source: Sanctus, Mass XVII, 11th 
Century for Sundays in Advent and 
Lent; adapted from Steinau, 1726. 
Found in earlier form in the Swedish 
Manuscripts of H6ég and Bjuraker; 
also in one of earliest printed missals, 
Liber Cantus Wexionensis, 1623; 
Swedish Psalmbook, 1697; revised for 
Swedish Mass, 1897, and for the Swed. 

ish Missal, 1942. 

Schoeberlein, Vol. I, p. 338, quotes 
the early form as given by Lucas Los- 
sius and others. 

The Sanctus originally prepared for 
Setting II was based on the earlier form 
as in Swedish Missal, 1942. 


SaNcTus II (page 61) 

Source: Sanctus, Mass XV, 10th 
Century for Simple Feasts (Dominator 
Deus). Adapted from Swedish Missal, 
1942; handed down from Hoég man- 
uscript and most of Swedish missals. 
Greatly simplified in book by Haeft- 
ner, 1Sk/. 


AcNus Det I (page 64) 

Adapted from Braunschweig, 1528, | 
and given free rhythm. Harmony based 
on varying subsequent settings. The | 
Amen is given in Schoeberlein, Vol. |, 
p. 396, in a harmonization by Michael | 
Praetorius (from Musae Sioniae, 1606- | 
1610). Very likely source is in plain- 
song melodies. 
AacNnus De! II (page 65) 

Source: Agnus Dei, 13th Century, 
Mass XVII for Sundays of Advent and 
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Lent. Adapted from Swedish Missal, 
1942; occurs in Swedish books as fol- 
lows: H6ég and Bjuraker manuscripts, 
1540; Liber Cantus Upsalensis, 1620; 
Liber Cantus Wexionensis, 1623; The 
Swedish Psalmbook, 1697. 
Nunc Dimirtis (page 66) 

Adapted from Soest, 1532. 
GLoRIA PATRI (pages 43, 67) 

Adapted from Pfalz, 1557. Source: 
Psalm Tone V and likely other plain- 
song motifs. Cf: Agnus Dei, 13th 
Century, Mass XVII; Sanctus, 14th 
Century, Mass IX; Agnus Dei, 10, 13th 
Century, Mass IX; Kyrie and Gloria, 
15th and 16th Century, Mass VIII; 
Credo III, 17th Century. 

THREE-FOLD AMEN (page 70) 

Adapted from Swedish Missal, 1942. 
Occurs in Swedish Mass, 1897. 

In the process of selection and eli- 
mination necessary for the final ac- 
ceptance of one or two musical settings 
from out of all the uses of eight church 
bodies there were both disappointments 
and satisfactions. Limitation as to size 
of the book, among other reasons, 
made necessary the abandonment of an 
earlier plan to provide four musical 
settings of the major items, each keyed 
to a specific season of the Church Year. 
Those churches already accustomed to 
the beautiful and significant alternation 
of music with the changing seasons 
will feel this loss. It is encouraging to 
note, however, that the idea of using 
more than one musical setting for the 
liturgy, in which the congregation as 
a whole is privileged to participate, is 
gaining increasing approval within 
church circles that have previously been 
limited to one setting only. Perhaps in 
subsequent books this enriching fea- 
ture may be offered for future devel- 
opment. 

There was concern lest the music 
be too difficult for some, too com- 
monplace for others, or actually un- 


worthy of its close association with the 
sacred text. Technical questions had to 
be pondered, as for instance the wis- 
dom of eliminating bar lines, omitting 
time signatures, or returning to the 
simplicity of unisonal singing by 
phrases—shoughts instead of beats, and 
with perhaps only two kinds of notes, 
short and long, indicated—one chord 
often serving for several melody notes, 
instead of several chords accompany- 
ing or underscoring one melody note. 


Much help in decision was gained 
from the examples set by similar com- 
mittees in other church bodies, and 
from observing the notable trends in 
church music today, both at home and 
abroad. In statements like the follow- 
ing we see more clearly those kindred 
aims being sought in various lands: 

America: “Is it not better to have 
words that are too high for us, to the 
level of whose courtesy we may grow 
up, than words which are too low for 
us?” (“Not by Bread Alone,” by An- 
gus Dunn). 


Holland: ‘‘In teaching the congrega- 
tion the new music one must love the 
people as much as the new music.” 
(From the introduction to music for 
new Liturgy in Holland, by Wilhelm 
Mudde). 

England: “Greater rhythmic free- 
dom and more intelligent observance 
of verbal accentuation would do much 
to raise the standard of singing of 
psalms and hymns, and also add to 
their value for the purpose of Divine 
Worship.” (“Rhythm in Church Mu- 
sic,” by E. H. Fellowes). 


“Each age must find its own expres- 
sion while retaining what is best in 
the past. But all such music ought to 
be characterized by a noble simplicity, 
an eloquent reticence, and a religious 
awe combined with the expression of 
deep inner feeling.” (Report of Arch- 
bishop’s Committee, England, 1922). 
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The Altar Guild 


A CHURCH CUTTING GARDEN 


The growing interest in gardening 
and the development of flower arrang- 
ing as an expression of art stimulated 
by garden clubs, has made many a 
church aware of the need of a cutting 
garden for the support of a better pre- 
sentation of altar arrangements. 

The use of flowers in worship has 
always been common to all religions. 
We find that flowers played a very 
important part in the life of the Rom- 
ans, but with the spread of Christian- 
ity there arose what amounted to an 
aversion, almost a prohibition, against 
the use of flowers. However, in the 
sixth century the Bishop of Poitiers 
addressed the Abbess saying, “Not for 
yourselves, but for Christ gather these 
first fruits. Bear them to the church. 
Wreathe the altars with them, ‘till they 
glow with color.” Thus it happened 
that many flowers received the names 
of saints, like St. John’s-Wort, Ver- 
onica, and Herb Christopher. There are 
records of the use of flowers in the 
Church of England as far back as the 
13th century but it was not until the 
17th century that their use became gen- 
eral in Christian Churches. 

Scripture refers to flowers relating 
to our worship, foremost being that 
flowers honor Him who is the true Rose 
of Sharon and Lily of the Valley 
(Song of Solomon 2:1). Flowers are 
pictures of God’s beauty in His provi- 
dence (Isaiah 35:1). Historically and 
liturgically, flowers are a part of our 
heritage and a necessity upon the 
Christian Altar. 

Fortunate indeed is the Church which 
has its own garden. Making and main- 
taining a church garden and incorporat- 
ing the plans of using such a garden as 
a source for cut flowers is a challenge, 
but one that was accepted eagerly and 
with enthusiasm at Christ Church in 
New Hyde Park, N. Y. It has become a 
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garden that offers sanctuary and moments 
of peace to all who step within its limits 
and a joy and ever increasing boon to 
the flower committee. 

Our foundation planting was planned 
with thought of effect as well as for 
careful pruning to be used for arrange- 
ments. These plantings include broad- 
leaved and needled evergreens, espe- 
cially Taxus, Rhododendron, Leucoth- 
oes, Mahonia and Ilexes. With flower- 
ing bulbs, the effect is most gratifying. 
The first heralds of spring in our garden 
are the purple grape hyacinth, followed 
by the golden daffodil and the flaming 
torches of the red Emperor Tulips. Dur- 
ing the Easter season when the white 
paraments are used, teaching us the 
meaning of spotless purity, joy and 
victory, the daffodils give us a wealth 
of material to work with for sev- 
eral weeks. Mt. Hood, Cheerfulness, 
Robusta, Geranium and King Al- 
fred, both gold and white, main- 
tain the feeling of a joyous festival 
when placed on the Altar. Continuing on 
through this season into May, the pro- 
cession of tulips begins with the pure 
white Zwanenburg and Golden Harvest 
being our greatest source for cut flowers. 
The infinite joy of the lilies begins in 
June with the Madonna lily followed by 
others according to their own calendars. 
The Dutch Iris finds an important place 
in our plan, the white Excelsior and Yel- 
low Golden Harvest, blooming in June 

Planted at the feet of these bulbs to 
grow up and hide the dying foliage and 
bring forth their blooms during the Trin- 
ity season are our annuals. Trinity and 
its paraments of green tell us of the 
truths of Christian growth and life. Here 
the annuals offer us their many hues that 
blend so beautifully with natures’ color 
Annuals can be counted on to last even 
through the heat and humidity of 
August. Snapdragons, feathery Celosia, 
Marigolds, Zinnias, both giant and nov- 
elty, Asters and of course Gladiolus all 
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have proven their sturdiness and depend- 
ability. 

Bedding Petunias, both Snowstorm 
and Ballerina, add beauty and fragrance 
to our entrance and dwarf blue Ageratum 
edge our walks. These Petunias, delicate 
and fragrant, add their loveliness to sum- 
mer arrangements and have been used 
abundantly in the garden. A sanctuary 
for our feathered friends was given by 
our Junior Choir, a bird-bath nestled 
among these fragile blossoms. 

Late summer offers us the wealth of 
bloom from our seed Dahlias and a spe- 
cial bed is prepared for the generous 
Chrysanthemum which carries us through 
the early frosts. 

Not only has our garden been an edu- 
cation for our flower committee in be- 
coming more familiar with the material 
needed for the work within our church, 
but it also has been a witness to our 
entire community of the pride we take in 
the property which surrounds the sanc- 
tuary where we worship God. Our gar- 
den has also benefited us materially. The 
money saved during the blooming sea- 
son that would have been used for florist 
flowers was put into our Altar Guild 
treasury. 

Within one year our garden has 
proved its worth and plans for its ex- 
pansion go hand in hand with our plans 


for the expansion of the church building 
itself. A perennial border is our next 
adventure with Peonies heading the list 
of essentials, and Lupines, Delphiniums, 
Foxglove, for their linear value; Phlox, 
Daisies, Sweetwilliam, Gaillardia, Iris 
for plants with form. A meditation gar- 
den fragrant with hybrid tea roses and 
floribundas will be the focal point of our 
entire garden plan. 

The ideal garden should be extensive 
enough to provide material for the altar 
practically the year round. This is our 
objective. Our flower committee formu- 
lates the plans for this continuous bloom 
throughout the seasons. Masculine muscle 
and brawn are always welcome, but the 
women’s maintenance committee are al- 
ways ready with their trowels, kneeling 
pads and cultivators to plant and weed 
our flower area. 


The past year has seen part of our 
overall plan realized. It has been re- 
ceived with enthusiasm and cooperation 
by the congregation. With this incentive 
there seems little doubt that we will see 
its completion before long. 

We are grateful that our people real- 
ized the need of our church garden and 
certainly no one ever passes without a 
grateful glance into its beauty. 

—V irginia Shellenberger 





Q. What do you think will finally 
happen to the opposition (to the litur- 
gical movement) within the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod, such as that 
voiced in the columns of the “Confes- 
sional Lutheran’’? Ave these people on 
the offensive or the defensive?—P SP. 


A. It would seem that any opposition 
coming from this group can only react 
favorably to the Liturgical Revival. The 
spirit of the Missouri men who were 
attacked has certainly not weakened; 
their convictions and their interest has 
not waned. 


Q. Where should the preparatory 
part of the liturgy be conducted? Our 
church is constructed liturgically so 
that the altar stands on a predella be- 
hind the altar rail with three steps lead- 
ing up to it. Should the liturgy up to 
the Introit be conducted from in front 
of or behind the altar rail? Should I 
stand (or kneel) on the chancel level, 
or on the predella, or in the nave? 

—R.L. 

A. The Preparatory service may be 
conducted by the pastor at any place 
but at the altar. The chancel level is 
a good place, or still better, at the 
priedieu at the side of the chancel. 
The preparatory is not a part of the 
Liturgy, since the Eucharist is not 
penitential, but the joyful worship of 
the redeemed. 


Q. In our parish we celebrate the 
Communion every Sunday at the early 
hour, and every other Sunday at the 
later hour. What might be done to 
make the later service a full service 
(with Communion) every Sunday, 
bearing in mind the older members 
who are not used to having the Com- 
munion weekly?—M S. 

A. The chief service of the church 
is the service of the Word and Sacra- 
ment. Our confessions state that Word 


Our Readers Ask 


and Sacrament are the signs of the 
ecclesia. A preaching service is not the 
ecclesia, but a religious meeting, which 
of course has value. To introduce the 
full service at the later and popular 
hour, you will need courage and con- 
viction. The pastor is the steward of 
the ‘Mysteries’ (Sacraments) of God. 
He should not be concerned about 
what people think, when it is a matter 
of principle. It is his responsibility 
to offer the full service. He should 
simply announce to his people in a tact- 
ful and loving manner that this is his 
duty and a matter of conscience. “Here 
I stand!” The people respect that kind 
of a. pastor. 


Q. How important is it to use 
Eucharistic vestments? Which should 
come first, a weekly celebration at the 
main hour, or the vestments?—A.I. 

A. Eucharistic vestments are not im- 
portant. First things first. The Mass | 
should not stand out as something 
special, but as ordinary. After a parish 
has Communion at all morning services, 
the chasuble becomes the ordinary vest- 
ment. I suggest that you read the ex- | 
cellent article in the ‘Seminarian” | 
(March, 1958), Concordia Seminary, | 
St. Louis, Mo., by Professor Piepkorn. 


Q. Is it true that the emphasis on . 
worship curtails the evangelistic fervor 
of pastor and people?—V.LC. 

A. It is not true. The catholic parishes 
in New York City are the most active | 
in evangelism. Long before there were | 
“Teaching — Reaching — Preaching 
Missions” these parishes had evange- 
listic missions, 


Q. What is the best time to admint- | 
ster the Sacrament of Baptism? On 


| 
Sunday afternoons, or as a part of the | 


morning services?—OS. 









A. After the reading of the Gospel 
in the Mass. The Procession forms at 
the entrance of the church and the 
first part of the service is conducted 
from there. After the reading of the 


munion. By bringing the elements to 
the altar with the offering of money, 
the whole action is sentient. Now there 
should follow the Offertory prayer. 
The prayer from the Didache is sug- 


' Gospel, the pastor may say: “Enter the gested—“Here we offer ourselves—”. 
* | Temple of God that thou mayest have Then may follow the prayer to the 
‘ part with the Saints."” Now the crucifer, Holy Spirit and the intercessions. All 
altar boys, officer of the church, spon- this is a part of the Offering. 


sors with child, and parents proceed to 
the font. 


t Q. What do you think of the idea of 
y having communicants place a host in a 
d ciborium in the narthex when going 
- | into church, and having this brought 
is forward during the Offertory?—A.TS. 
@ A. Why not simplify this? Have the 
d deacons bring the hosts and wine to the 
altar with the offering of moncy. We 
know of a parish in which this is done 
effectively. The ushers get the basins 
at the altar. The crucifer leads the pro- 
cession and the ushers bear the basins 
and the sacramental vessels with the 
bread and wine. All this is the true 


Q. Do you favor “House Com- 
munions”? I read where a pastor cele- 
brates in various homes in the parish, 
using this as a means of drawing in 
unchurched neighbors to see the parish 
in operation.—A.TS. 

A. The answer is ‘No’. It has the 
distinct odor of pietism and violates 
the spirit of the Body of Christ, the 
communio sanctorum, which is the 
gathering of saints “about the Holy.” 
Much more can be accomplished by or- 
ganizing Bible classes in homes, using 
1 Corinthians. This is St. Paul’s hand- 
book on the Body of Christ, the Holy 





n- offering of the people. There really can’t Communion. 

‘s_) be an offering unless there is a Com- —Berthold von Schenk 
B 

sh 


He who cannot distinguish between a cow and a horse ought never 
s, to discuss questions of farming. He who cannot distinguish between 
Evangelical and Roman Christianity better than that he believes that 
a man who makes the sign of the cross or bends his knees or makes 
confession must be a Roman Catholic, that man ought never to discuss 
matters that pertain to Christianity. 

Such external things as confession, bowing our knees, making 
the sign of the cross, mark no distinction between Protestants and 
| Roman Catholics. Luther himself often went to confession, he bended 
~ his knees both at home and in the church, and in his Small Catechism 
: he suggests that a Christian should make the sign of the cross both 
morning and evening. In such matters there is no difference between 
the pope and ourselves except that we consciously remove all ceremonies 
that are unscriptual, but make use of all others in evangelical freedom, 
when they serve the edification of believers. 

The deciding factor is something entirely different. It is the doctrine 
of justification by faith. He alone is an evangelical Christian who 
possesses the secret of faith in his heart, so that he believes in the 
forgiveness of sins for the sake of Christ’s atonement and through 
that faith is united with his Saviour. That faith is found only where 
God through His Spirit and His Word teaches us the poverty of the 
spirit and daily leads us to the cross of Christ. 


—Bo Giertz in The Message of the Church in a Time of Crisis 
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Service Book and Hymnal of the Lutheran Church in America. Music Edition. | 


Book Reviews 


Minneapolis, ef a/.: Augsburg Publishing House, e¢ a/., 1958. xii + 1012 pp. $3.85, 


On St. Patrick’s Day the first ship- 
ment of the Service Book and Hymnal 
was made by the Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., the printers and binders. 
Three days later a truck delivered to 
my office the copies of this new book 
which will help both to shape and to 
express the life of worship in my parish 
for decades. Hungrily I opened one of 
the shipping cartons; almost reverently 
I removed the first copy. Here was the 
climax of years of anticipation by both 
pastor and people; here was the fruit 
of even more years of labor by the 
scholars who produced it. The after- 
noon was a total loss as far as my other 
duties were concerned; but it was im- 
mensely rewarding nevertheless, as I 
examined the new companion in prayer 
from cover to cover. 

A Biblical parallel to my experience 
of the 20th of March can be found in 
the account of the meeting of Isaac 
and Rebekah in Genesis 24. As Abra- 
ham sent his servant, commending him 
to the guidance of God, to seek a wife 
for his son, so the Church, with much 
prayer, assigned the Joint Commissions 
to their tasks. After a difficult journey, 
the faithful servant returned with a 
bride for Isaac, a woman he had never 
seen before. He must have been appre- 
hensive yet Sapp as he first lifted 
her veil to look upon his life’s com- 
panion. Similar emotions might well 
agitate every churchman as he “lifts 
the veil’ to look upon this book. 

For me, the Service Book and Hym- 
nal holds many joys, mixed with some 
disappointments. I suspect it will be 
this way, in varying degree, for every- 
one. Discussion of the book will un- 
doubtedly continue in UNA SANCTA 
for a long time to come. Let me just 
set down a few first impressions. 

The external appearance of the book 
is attractive—the red cover a welcome 
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change from greens and blacks and 
blues, the symbol appropriate, the title 
sufficiently modest. The paper appears 
to be durable, the binding sturdy. The 
layout is not completely satisfactory. 
While the styles of type are acceptable, 
the relative sizes of type used for vari- 
ous classes of information are not 
always happily chosen. One gets a 
definite impression of overcrowding. 
The ultimate criterion of typography in 
a service book, designed for a truly 
liturgical church, must be the relative 
ease with which participants can follow 
the services as printed. On this score 
we have some misgivings about the 
Service Book and Hymnal. Granted 
this was not an easy problem to solve, 
particularly in view of the various 
alternates provided, and hoping that 
our fears may prove groundless in 
actual usage, we still feel that a less con- 
fusing arrangement could have been 
produced. 

It is in the light of the judgment ’ 
of its contents, however, that this new 
book of worship must stand or fall. In 
its liturgical portion, it seems to be 2 
definite improvement over anything 
we have had previously. While some 
features one might have hoped for do 
not appear, we can be profoundly grate. 
ful that for our generation a liturgy at 
this stage of development is possible. 

First, the liturgy itself. We had mis- 
givings some years ago when the litany 
form of the Kyrie was proposed. But 
study and experimental usage have con: 
vinced us that this rather radical altera 
tion is to the good. A transitional step 
in the substitution of ‘Catholic’ fo: 
“Christian” in the Creed, by placing 
the former word in a footnote, is at 
ceptable, although we cannot quite | 
understand why “catholic’’ is spelled | 
with a lower case “‘c’’, when the other | 
adjectives that modify “Church” art | 
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begun with upper case letters (i.e., 
Holy, Apostolic). The rearrangement 
of parts at the Offertory is an improve- 
ment. We warmly welcome a Eucha- 
ristic Prayer, though the one that has 
been included cannot be thought of as 
more than a transitional form, to pre- 
pare the way for a canon which is both 
theologically and liturgically more ade- 
quate, in some future revision of the 
Service. This prayer reads smoothly 
enough, to be sure, but we wonder if an 
Epiclesis and a reference to “bread and 
wine” after the Verba (at least in the 
particular form used here) isn’t an 
importation of an Eastern theology of 
consecration and a departure from 
traditional Lutheran thought on this 
important matter. One rather subtle, 
but extremely important feature, is the 
equating of “The Service” and ‘The 
Communion” on the page headings 
throughout the entire Service. This 
follows the example of the “Common 
Service Book’’, but is a novel and wel- 
come feature for many who will be 
using the new book. 

Second, the music of the liturgy. We 
are particularly impressed by the sec- 
ond musical setting (p. 41ff). It is of 
course a matter of regret that the third 
setting (Missa orbis factor) could not 
be included in this edition of the book, 
and there are those who are crying 
“sabotage” because the promised pam- 
phlet printing of this setting is not 
ready and will not be for some time. 
But even for those who hope to make 
eventual use of the third setting, the 
“continental” chorale chant setting will 
prove quite acceptable. A rather incom- 
plete survey in ome area indicates an 
approximate 50/50 choice among our 
congregations between the first and 
second settings. While the hope has 
been expressed that both settings be 
learned, for varied use at different 
seasons, it seems a bit idealistic to ex- 
pect widespread fulfilment of this hope, 
at least under present circumstances. 
For this reason, because of the musical 
excellence of the second setting, we 


can only urge its acceptance as the 
standard setting of the Service. Mrs. 
Fryxell’s article in this issue of UNA 
SANCTA should help to develop ap- 
preciation of this impressively beauti- 
ful music. We must also comment fav- 
orably on the inclusion of the mini- 
ster’s chant in both settings. Strangely, 
there are voices, even among those who 
helped to develop this book, urging 
that the pastor’s chant be overlooked. 
The implication seems to be that a 
celebrant must have the voice of an 
opera star to do an acceptable job of 
chanting. On the contrary, we feel that 
90% of our pastors could chant ac- 
ceptably, if they were trained properly. 
It is hoped that area committees for 
introduction of the Service Book will 
arrange to give such training. 

Third, the calendar and _propers. 
Only one holy day has been added to 
the Church Year in the calendar of this 
book—Holy Innocents’. If for no other 
reason than as a gesture of good will 
toward the Synodical Conference, it 
would have been appropriate also to 
have included St. Mary Magdalene’s 
Day. The transfer of Transfiguration 
to August 6 is proper. There are few 
changes in the appointments for the 
Sundays and Festivals. We welcome the 
apo of an Old Testament Lesson, 

ut we miss the inclusion of the full 

text of the Epistles and Gospels. The 
provision of fuller propers for the 
Minor Festivals and for Holy Saturday, 
and the authorization of a Commemora- 
tion Sunday following All Saints’ Day, 
are desirable. Very important is the 
alternate naming of the Sundays in the 
Trinity Season as ‘Sundays after Pente- 
cost.” This is the way they should be 
titled. 

Fourth, the minor and occasional 
services. Matins and vespers remain 
substantially the same as in the ‘“‘Com- 
mon Service Book.’ The musical set- 
ting, in Anglican chant, continues to 
be inferior. There are more psalms and 
canticles provided than in previous 
books, though it’s difficult to under- 
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stand why all but three of the sections 
of Psalm 119 have been omitted. One 
wonders at the dropping from the Bid- 
ding Prayer of reference to petition for 
heretics and schismatics. Have certain 
types of ecumenism become so pre- 
dominant that we think that those two 
categories of Christians no longer 
exist? In the Baptism of Infants, the 
sign of the Cross has been restored—a 
wonderful ceremony! In the Order for 
Confirmation, the word ‘“‘catholic’’ is in 
the body of the text of the Creed (not 
a footnote). In the Order for Public 
Confession, the binding key is made 
permissive, not required. 

The General Rubrics are similar to 
those in the “Common Service Book.” 
One wonders, however, why it was 
necessary to omit the rather satisfactory 
directions in that book regarding the 
disposition of the elements following 
Communion. The abominations that are 
practiced in some places in this regard 
require that careful directions be given. 
Likewise the rubric regarding the con- 
secration of additional elements has 
been omitted, an equally regrettable 
loss. 

Finally, the hymnal. This too is an 
improvement over existing service 
books. We like the large number of 
traditional hymns from the Greek and 
Latin heritage that have been included. 
But the Lutheran heritage of the con- 
tinent is not strongly enough repre- 
sented, and there is a corresponding 








overburden of the English-American | 
tradition. In general the hymns are of 
a sound devotional character, and we 
should be able to find adequate ma- 
terial here for the worthy praise of 
God in our congregational worship. 
After the stir several years ago over the 
first draft of the Eucharistic Prayer, we 
smile to find that which was booted | 
out the front door has been admitted 
by the back door. We refer, of course, 
to Hymn No. 278, under the Holy 
Communion rubric, William Bright's 
“And now, O Father, mindful of the 
love.”” Read it, and give thanks! 

Holy Scripture says, “Then Isaac 
brought her into the tent, and took 
Rebekah, and she became his wife; and 
he loved her. So Isaac was comforted 
after his mother’s death.” Lest there 
be any misunderstanding, let it be 
known that we are glad and grateful 
for the Service Book and Hymnal. 
Realizing its decisive importance in the 
life of the Church for the next genera- 
tion, one naturally pauses for serious 
reflection. It’s hard to say which of its 
shortcomings can be rectified in future 
printings or revisions; but shortcomings 
or not, we accept the book, we endorse 
the book, we will use the book. And we 
congratulate the Joint Commissions, 
laboring under so many pressures, on 
bringing forth an outstanding vehicle | 
for the worship of God. 


—Glenn C. Stone 





Why I Have Not Gone to Rome. (Varfor jag inte gatt till Rom.) Edited by Gunnar 
Rosendal. Lund, Sweden: Gleerup Bookstore, AB Publishing House, 1956. 140 pages, 


Swedish kronor 13 (ca. $2.70). 


This small volume, published in 
Sweden, consists of 20 essays by both 
clergy and laymen. It is an answer to a 
similar volume put out by a group of 
Swedish converts to Roman Catholicism, 
explaining why they joined the Roman 
communion. It is worthwhile reading for 
any individual familiar with the Scandi- 
navian languages. 
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These essays, written in a spirit of 
Christian charity toward the Church of 
Rome, contain a number of theme 
which might facilitate clearer thinking 
among American Lutherans. In the firs 
place, many essayists point out that the | 
Church of Sweden (7.e., the Lutheran | 
Church) is still an integral branch of 
the “Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic | 
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Church,” to which we pledge loyalty in 
the Creeds, and possesses the doctrinal 
purity and Means of Grace essential for 
salvation. In other words, it is not neces- 
sary for us, as we look for truth, to go 
beyond our own communion. We only 
need study our own Confessions, and be 
“good practicing” Lutherans. 

Secondly, quite a few essayists point 
out the theological impossibilities of 
Roman Catholicism. Warning us against 
being enamoured with Rome’s apprecia- 
tion of beauty and mysticism, its decisive 
authority, and paternalism, they point 
out how Rome’s teachings, particularly 
its new dogmas of papal infallibility and 
Mariolatry, coupled with its ancient sins 
of work righteousness, do violence to 
the Word of God, the Holy Scriptures. 

Thirdly, what is particularly interest- 
ing at a time when the Catholic revival 
within the Lutheran Church is subject to 
some criticism, usually bigoted, preju- 
diced, or at least based on culpable ignor- 
ance, are the clear testimonies of many 
essayists, particularly laymen, that they 
did not have to turn to Rome, for in the 
Scriptural-Sacramental-Liturgical revival 
within the Evangelical faith they found 
what they had been seeking, /.e., God- 
centered, ‘‘real’”” worship and witness, 
life-giving and inspiring contact through 
faith with the Divine Reality. In other 
words, the so-called ‘high church” move- 
ment, while being true to its ecumenical 


principles and desiring a reunion of 
Christendom on a Scriptural basis, is not 
a seductive bridge which leads to Rome 
a la Cardinal Newman, but a bulwark 
against Rome and its proselytizing efforts 
to entice Lutherans and Protestants to 
renounce their faith for its glamour. 
Some of our good “low church’ critics 
might well remember this when they 
raise a hue and cry about “catholicizing”’ 
tendencies, by which they of course mean 
“Romanizing,” within the Lutheran 
Church. 

The following quotation from a lay- 
man’s essay is typical of the message of 
the book: 

“I have much to thank God for, but 
that which fills me particularly with the 
joy of gratitude is the fact that I have 
learned that our branch of the Holy, 
Catholic, and Apostolic Church really 
has everything essential for salvation: 
the Word, Baptism, Holy Communion, 
and confession, in accordance with the 
common Christian teachings which are 
preserved in the Lutheran Confessivnal 
documents . . . According to my expe- 
rience, it is the blurring of doctrine, the 
rationalizing of the Sacrament, and the 
impoverishing of the liturgy which drives 
people, in the worst cases to seculariza- 
tion and contempt for the Church, and 
in the best case to Rome.” 


—Henry Hanson 





The Sermon and the Propers. (2 vols.) By Fred H. Lindemann. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1958. Volume I (Advent to Epiphany) , 200 pages, $4.00. Volume 


II (Pre-Lent to Pentecost) , 246 pages, $4.50. 


At the evening of a militant and rich 
ministry, Fred Lindemann has written a 
monumental work which fills the gap of 
many years’ duration in which the art 
of liturgical preaching has been lost. 
This is not just a book of sermons but 
isan indispensible resource in the library 
of ministers and theological students, It 
isa guide to the right kind of preaching 
to the redeemed community, the Church 
of Jesus Christ, which meets on Sunday 
to relive the Life of its Lord. 





The book reveals a mature liturgical 
scholar and sermonizer, a clarity of style, 
and a consistency to the theme that Word 
and Sacrament are inseparable in the 
Divine Service, and that the sermon must 
be on the Liturgy of the Day. It is com- 
prehensive in scope and evangelical in 
message in addition to being a construc- 
tive guide. He has “kept the best wine 
until last.” 


—Berthold von Schenk 
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Concern, 1958. 29 pages, $.25. 


This tract is a reprint of a sermon 
delivered by the president of Augustana 
College at the Reformation Festival con- 
ducted in the Minneapolis Auditorium in 
1957. One is immediately struck by the 
fact that this sermon is refreshingly dif- 
ferent from the average Reformation Day 
preaching. For Dr. Bergendoff here in- 
terprets the Reformation in its character 
as a liturgical movement. And that it cer- 
tainly was! And is! 

Beginning from the premise that the 
worship of the Church on earth is “a 
reflection of the great worship in heav- 
en’, the sermon moves on to describe 


W orship in the Singing Church. By Conrad Bergendoff. Rock Island: Augustana Book 





the understanding of the Eucharist, the | 
sermon, prayer, music, the artist, and | 
the house of the Lord, which has been 
bequeathed to us by the conservative Re- 
formation. With simplicity, clarity, and 
a deeply devotional spirit, the worship 
life of the Church is described and ex. 
plained. It is fitting that this booklet 
should appear at a time when a new 
Service Book and Hymnal is being intro- | 
duced in the Church. For it interprets 

that for which this new book of worship | 
stands in a way most helpful to the laity. | 
We recommend it for wide distribution, | 


—G.CS, 





Reader’s Response 


Concordia Seminary 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Sir: 

The last issue of UNA SANCTA was 
superb. I particularly enjoyed Donald 
Johnson's article. Trust “Our Readers 
Ask...” will be a regular feature. 


Richard Neuhaus 





Bethesda 14, Md. 
Dear Sir: 

My intention was to stop our UNA 
SANCTA subscription, but the current 
issue gave such outstanding coverage of 
the new hymnal and definite and excel- 
lent methods of teaching the liturgy— 
with promise of more to come—that I 
am impelled to re-subscribe. 


Sincerely yours, 
May O. Skartvedt 





Trinity Lutheran School 
Hawthorne, Calif. 
Dear Sir: 


I have always been of the opinion that 
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the liturgy of the Church reflected the 
theology of the Church. Assuming that 
this is correct, many Lutheran congrega- 
tions display a complete lack of theology! 

It is quite disheartening to visit con- | 
gregations where the liturgy is torn / 
asunder to the point where it is hardly 
recognizable. Many pastors insert their 
own forms of worship in place of this 
historic liturgy and, in so doing, do a 
disservice to their Church. 

The people who worship in such an 
atmosphere never have an opportunity to 
be lifted to the heights by the beauty and 
dignity of formal worship. Too, the pas- | 
tor who feels that he can improve upon 
the collective thoughts of great minds 
down through the ages, has an opinion | 
of himself, that I am sure is shared only 
by himself. 

True Lutheran liturgical worship is | 
free of heresy and free of the unneces- 
sary and uninviting aspects of worship | 
that are too often found in the “‘one man 
worship services.” 

Cutting to ribbons the liturgy of the | 
Church in order to give more time for | 
sermons, announcements, etc., is any- 
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thing but proper. It is neither edifying 
nor uplifting. Some sermons, in fact, 
most sermons, can be preached within a 
20 minute time limit, and be more stimu- 
lating than a half hour or 45 minute 
dissertation. 

If a service runs over the hour that is 
not a crime. Considering that we worship 
on the average of only once a week in 
the house of God, the one hour service 
need not be a hard and fast rule. The 
liturgy of the Church is the one place 
where all can participate. The oppor- 
tunity should be given to the people on 
every occasion, The liturgy is worship at 
its best! 

The pastor should train himself as 
well as his congregation in the use of 
the liturgies of the Church. Once he has 
become familiar with them in their to- 
tality, he will appreciate them, and in 
turn be able to instruct his congregation, 
so that they will be of like spirit. 


The Lutheran Church takes pride in 
being a Confessional Church, but what 
good are confessions or doctrinal state- 
ments, unless they are reflected in the 
spirit and worship of the Church? Wor- 
ship is, after all, the life-blood of the 
Church. 


(Rev.) Russel W. Weberg 


Most readers of UNA SANCTA will 
utter a hearty “Amen” to the burden of 
Pastor Weberg’s letter. However, it 
should be emphasized that the proper use 
of the liturgy is not to be set over against 
the sermon, whether it be long or short! 
The sermon is part of the liturgy. and 
vital to it, just as the Sacrament is equally 
necessary and vital. The real criminal, as 
Pastor Weberg observes, is the notion 
that services must be as short as possible, 
preferably less than an hour! What's the 
rush? —G.CS. 





Notes 


SOCIETY FOR WORSHIP, 
MUSIC, AND THE ARTS 


During the assembly of the Lutheran 
World Federation, an informal meeting 
of several American church musicians 
was held. The purpose of this meeting 
was to explore the possibilities of organ- 
izing American Lutheran musicians into 
a society in which mutual ties might be 
strengthened and mutual interests and 
concerns might be furthered. As this 
project was discussed with other indi- 
viduals a genuine and widespread inter- 
est became manifest, and much encour- 
agement was received from European 
leaders who were present. 

Daniel Moe, director of choral music 
at the University of Denver, was asked 
by those present to serve as chairman in 
calling together a larger and more repre- 
sentative group of particularly qualified 
and interested individuals for a more 


| extensive conversation on the purpose 
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and scope of such an organization. Such 
a meeting was held on November 8, 
1957 in Swift Hall at the University of 
Chicago. As host, Dr. Joseph Sittler, of 
the University faculty, welcomed the as- 
sembly, and struck the spiritual keynote 
of the day’s proceedings with a brief 
devotional talk. His words, and three 
papers which followed, helped to intro- 
duce a day-long discussion of worship 
and the arts. 

The Church today, it was agreed, is 
more acutely interested in its worship 
than ever before. An association of 
Lutherans interested in worship and the 
arts could perform a great service to the 
Church. However, it was stressed that 
care must be taken to develop an organi- 
zation which is broad enough to include 
liturgics, church music, and other related 
arts. The new organization must have a 
theological approach to the problems 
involved. 








Mr. Moe was elected to continue as 
temporary chairman and was empowered 
to appoint an executive committee which 
would implement the proposals of the 
Chicago meeting by outlining the struc- 
ture of the organization and laying plans 
for the first national conference. The fol- 
lowing were appointed to serve as the 
executive committee: Dr. Walter E. Bus- 
zin, Mr. Gerhard Cartford, Mr. Linden 
Lundstrom, Dr. Johannes Riedel, Mr. 
William Walters. The executive commit- 
tee met on December 30-31, 1957, in 
the Hotel Savery, Des Moines, Iowa. At 
the meeting it was announced that a gen- 
erous contribution of the Lutheran 
Brotherhood Life Insurance Society had 
been granted which would ensure the 
realization of the plans made in Chicago 
to organize the association. It was re- 
solved to accept the official invitation of 
the Board of Trustees of the University 
of Minnesota to hold the first annual 
conference of the society on their campus 
in Minneapolis, June 18-21, 1958. 

The purpose of the society is described 
as follows: ‘‘. . . the study and promotion 
of Christian worship and its related arts 
in the Lutheran Church. The program 
of the society shall be so designed that 
it will: 1) Serve the need of parish, 
school, and home ; 2) Encourage creative 
and scholarly endeavor in all areas re- 
lated to worship; 3) Stimulate the attain- 
ment of high standards of performance. 
The society shall devise ways and means 
for improving the cultural standards, 
taste, and craftsmanship among the Lu- 
therans of America. While the Lutheran 
heritage of the past will serve as the 
basis for all study and activity, the society 
will also foster a continuing creativity 
which seeks to serve and convey the mes- 
sage of the Word in the Church in a 
contemporary idiom.” 

Further information may be obtained 
by writing to Mr. Linden Lundstrom, 
Treasurer, 1844 Hutchins Avenue, Rock- 
ford, Illinois. 

NEXT ISSUE 

The summer issue of UNA SANCTA 

will be dated Feast of the Visitation. 
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VALPARAISO LITURGICAL 
INSTITUTE 


The annual Conference on Worship 
sponsored by Valparaiso University 
will be held June 3-5 in East Lansing, 
Mich., on the campus of Michigan State 
University. As of this writing, we have 
no specific information on program or 
rates, but interested persons may write 
to Mr. Van C. Kussrow, Jr., secretary 
of the Institute for Liturgical Studies at 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. 


LUTHERAN CONGRESS 
FOR CHURCH MUSIC 


The second Lutheran World Con- 
ference for Church Music has been set 
for Oslo, Norway, August 6-11, 1958, 
according to announcement received 
from the chairman of the executive 
committee, the Rev. Fr. Hofmann, of 


Heilsbronn bei Nurnberg, Germany. | 


“The Evangelical Lutheran World Con. 
ference for Church Music and Liturgy’, 
which received strong impetus at the 
L.W.F. assembly in Minneapolis last 
year is sponsor. It is expected that for- 
mal organization of this body will be 
effected at the Oslo meeting. 

A complete program of lectures, re. 
ports, and practical demonstrations has 
been listed. Further information may 
be procured in the United States from 
Prof. Theodore Hoelty-Nickel, Val. 
paraiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. 


OUR NEW EDITORIAL 
ADDRESS 


Careful readers of UNA SANCTA’ 
masthead will have noticed that the ad- 
dress for all correspondence, with the 
exception of our Business Manager, will 
be at our Ridgefield Park, N. J. office 
This means that, in addition to subscrip- 
tions, renewals and changes of address, 
all editorial and general communications 
should be sent to 246 Fifth St., Ridge 
field Park, N.J. This change will bk 
effective June 1. Your coperation is ap 
preciated. 























